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CHAPTER II. 

Tue little cathedral city of Alnchester ; 
lying snugly ensconced beneath its long 
range of sheltering, if insignificant hills ; . 
seemed to have missed, in spite of its 
antiquity, that vaguely attractive quality 
called venerableness. The few old houses 
left had little character of their own, and 
no beauty. Even the cathedral was an 
uninteresting grey pile. The market-place 
and all the older part of the town lay 
directly at the bottom of the hills and near 
the river. The newer parts had grown up 
on the other side of the market-place, and 
had spread up a steep rise in the ground ; 
and it was from these newer parts that the 
town derived such negative colour as it 
possessed. To the commonplace was wedded 
an air of unimpeachable respectability ; neat, 
well kept, monotonous. 

Whether the character of their city 
influenced the tone of the inhabitants, or 
whether the tone of the inhabitants was 
responsible for the character of the city, it 
is not possible to say. The fact remains 
that the people of Alnchester were in perfect 
harmony with their surroundings, 

The ideas of Alnchester were bounded 
by Alnchester thought. Messages from the 
world beyond, in the shape of books or 
newspapers, were received on approval, so 
to speak ; but unless the matter they con- 
tained was susceptible of transmutation by 
the Alnchester mind into something that 
the Alnchester public could understand and 
accept, they were loftily ignored, or still 





more loftily condemned. The wheels of 
daily life ran in grooves which time had 
modified, inevitably, to some extent, but 
which had been modified as inevitably to 
the Alnchester pattern. Innovations of all 
kinds were regarded with a disapproving 
superiority, which only melted into ap- 
proval and admiration when the progress of 
time and the touch of necessity had made 
them apparently indigenous to Alnchester 
soil, 

The society of Alnchester was divided 
sharply into two divisions: the cathedral 
people and the townspeople. The two 
parties never mixed—the thing would have 
seemed to them inconceivable—but they 
existed side by side in perfect amity. The 
cathedral people, the aristocrats of Aln- 
chester, looked down with serene tolerance 
upon their inferiors. The townspeople 
were not without a certain pride in the 
precincts, and were never weary of striving 
for the impossible—a footing im the “ cathe- 
dral set.” Each sphere had its own in- 
terests complete within itself; its own 
topics of gossip. But either sphere being 
somewhat limited as a field for human 
energies, and Alnchester affairs being of 
course better worth attention than any 
other, it did happen now and again that 
a conspicuous event in one sphere would 
attract the notice of the other, and serve 
as food for discussion in both. 

Such an event had taken place, towards 
the end of the ’sixties, in the establishment 
in Alnchester of a new doctor. The cir- 
cumstance had not at first sight seemed 
one likely to focus the attention of town 
and precincts for any length of time. The 
practice which death had rendered vacant 
was not an important one. But the tran- 
sitory interest which was all that his fellow- 
townsmen had been prepared to bestow 
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upon the new-comer had found itself, almost 
without consciousness, certainly without 
volition, on their part, arrested and held. 
The new doctor turned out to be a newly- 
married man. Before very long it began 
to be whispered about that. young Mrs. 
Vallotson was “rather an acquisition; so 
capable, and so sensible.” And at the 
same time Dr. Vallotson, who was under- 
stood to be ten years her senior, and who 
was referred to at first in somewhat non- 
committal terms as “a nice, quiet little 
man,” was discovered to be very clever in 
his profession. The practice began to grow. 

There was a certain feature about the 
¥Vallotson household which afforded un- 
limited material for discussion in Aln- 
chester; and thus helped, other circum- 
stances being so favourable, to keep it 
before the public eye. And this was the 
presence therein of a dark, taciturn little 
boy of four years old. He was introduced 
to Alnchester as Mrs. Vallotson’s half- 
brother, by name North Branston. 

So great a disparity of age between a 
half-brother and sister, argued a family 
history of some interest ; it also suggested 
the pleasing probability of exceedingly 
charming relations of a semi-maternal 
character between the said brother and 
sister. As to the first of these two points 


Alnchester was enlightened on its intro- 
duction to the boy in a few matter-of-fact 
sentences, which accounted for his existence 
in the simplest fashion, and deprived it of 


any possible halo of romance, On the 
second point, also, Alnchester was doomed 
to a partial disappointment. As far as his 
material well-being was concerned, no son 
of the house could have been better cared 
for than was little North Branston. But 
every one who saw the woman and the 
child together was struck, not only by 
the total absence of any picturesque senti- 
ment in their relations to one another, but 
by the presence of something which 
Alnchester found hard to define. No sign 
of mutual tenderness or sympathy evinced 
itself, even to the most lynx-eyed observer. 
The woman was always cold and hard ; the 
child was always silent and reserved. A chill 
and inexplicable barrier seemed to separate 
these two who were so closely and pecu- 
liarly bound together. The fact, but for the 
scrupulous care which the child received, 
would . have weighed rather heavily against 
Mrs, Vallotson in the balance of public 
favour. In consideration, however, of this 
eare, so unremitting and so untender, sundry 
sentimental ladies decided that there must 





be ‘‘something” in connection with the 
death of his parents that had alienated Mrs. 
Vallotson’s affection, and a few judicious 
questions were put to her husband on the 
subject. Dr. Vallotson was perfectly willing 
to answer any questions at any length, 
provided that he was physically at ease 
during the process. He was more than 
willing to detail the circumstances under 
which he had met his wife, a daily governess 
in London, making a home for the child by 
her exertions, But his further information, 
when sifted, amounted to nothing more or 
less than the bare statements which had 
been made in the first instance by his wife. 

In the meantime, however, the practice 
continued to grow, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Vallotson’s popularity and usefulness grew 
likewise. North Branston, on the other 
hand, grew upon no one. He was sullen, 
people said; or stupid; or ill-tempered. 
Alnchester gradually ceased to find any- 
thing singular in Mrs. Vallotson’s want of 
affection for him ; began to pity her in that 
fate had burdened her with the care of him ; 
and to admire the precision with which an 
did her duty by him. 

At six years old the boy was sent toa 
boarding school. Mrs, Vallotson was the 
object of much interest to the female section 
of society at the time, and though only two 
years had passed since the household was first 
established at Alnchester, there was no one 
found to say or think that he was but a little 
fellow to leave home. It was well known by 
this time that he was absolutely dependent 
upon Dr. Vallotson’s bounty ; and the popu- 
lar sentiment was one of admiration at the 
thoroughly first - class, and consequently 
expensive, nature of the school selected. 
It was so good of Dr. Vallotson, everybody 
said ; and when a few months later a little 
girl was added to the Vallotson house- 
hold, everybody amplified this appreciative 
dictum. It was particularly good of him 
now that he had a family of his own, 
Alnchester said. 

From that time onward, for over twenty 
years, that note of admiration for the way 
in which “young Branston” was treated 
remained a fundamental note in the chord of 
popular opinion as tothe Vallotsons. It was 
understood that the boy was to be educated 
for, the medical profession; he was put 
steadily through all the most approved 
stages of such a course. And during the 
years they occupied, Alnchester knew him 
only in his vacations. Under these circum- 
stances he soon ceased to be an object of 
any personal interest. Constance Vallotson, 
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who remained Dr. and Mrs. Vallotson’s 
only child, belonged by birth to Alnchester; 
she grew up to that place which her parents 
had gradually acquired in the town; and 
was the familiar object of the interest and 
regard of her fellow citizens. North Bran- 
ston, on his occasional appearances, was con- 
sidered solely as a member of the Vallotson 
household. In this capacity he was criti- 
cised, commented upon, and found distinctly 
wanting. It was an accepted fact that he 
remained an inharmonious element, And 
in the lively sense of the difficult temper 
which was thence imputed to him, the fact, 
rather vaguely realised in Alnchester, that 
he was passing through his school and 
college career with distinction, was relegated 
to the remotest background. 

There was one feature of the attitude of 
Alnchester, where North Branston was con- 
cerned, which was very significant of the 
} attitude of Alnchester to the Vallotsons in 
every relation of life. It came about as 
time passed that when the subject was 
discussed, the wife’s name supplanted the 
| busband’s. People began to talk of Mrs. 
Vallotson’s goodness and generosity rather 
than the doctor’s, And it was Mrs. Vallot- 
| son’s name which was more often in the 
public mouth in every connection; As the 


years rolled on and the vigorous young wife 
who had come to the town developed into 
a vigorous middle-aged woman, there were 
those who alluded to Mrs. Vallotson as 
“managing” or “masterful,” and even 
hinted that her husband had neither 


opinions nor*will of his own. But before 
such sentiments formulated themselves, 
the Vallotsons’ position had become unas- 
sailable. By the time North Branston’s 
medical course was finished, Dr. Vallotson 
was one of the two leading doctors in Aln- 
chester. When North Branston, having 
taken his degree, returned to the town to 
become Dr. Vallotson’s yartner, Alnchester 
sagely wagged its head and hoped that he 
properly appreciated his good fortune; 
hoped, further, that he might improve upon 
acquaintance, and justify his acceptance for 
the sake of his connections. 

Since then four years had passed: Four 
years during which the only event in the 
Vallotson household patent to the Alnches- 
ter eye had been Constance Vallotson’s 
three years’ sojourn at Girton—an event 
which was considered rather electrifying 
alike in town and precincts——and her sub- 
sequent departure for a four months’ stay 
with some friends who were travelling at 
their leisure on the Continent. It was on 





the termination of these travels at Berlin 
that North Branston had been commissioned 
to bring her home ; and it was the journey 
thence which had ended in Alnchester on 
that misty October afternoon. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was about nine o’clock in the evening 
three days after North Branston and Con- 
stance Vallotson had reached home, and the 
Vallotsons’ home was very quiet. There 
was a little room at the back on the ground 
floor, which was known to the servants as 
“Dr. Branston’s room.” It was not a 
cheerful-looking room at any time; its bare 
appointments suggested an absence of 
interest in its owner in anything but the 
actual necessities of his life; and in the 
gloomy half-light cast by the concentrated 
rays of the green-shaded reading-lamp on 
the writing-table it was particularly cheer- 
less. Seated at the writing-table, writing 
intently in a well-worn case book, was 
North Branston, 

Long ago, when the tide of public favour 
first set against him in Alnchester, it had 
been one of the indictments against North 
Branston that he was “such a very ugly 
little boy” ; and it was generally held that 
he had fulfilled the promise of his boyhood 
by becoming a “most unattractive-looking 
man.” Except in a general darkness of 
colouring, he bore no resemblance to Mrs, 
Vallotson. His features were irregular, the 
outline of his chin and jaw being very 
finely cut, if somewhat square, while his | 
nose was distinctly too broad. His eyes 
—very deeply set—were grey; cynical, 
sarcastic eyes, they were, with a keen 
glance. He had a good square forehead, 
too much and too deeply lined for his years, 
He wore a-short moustache, dark, like his 
hair, which did not hide,the fact that his 
mouth was large, delicately cut, and very 
firm ; or that its resolution was of a con- 
temptuous order. The whole face was full 
of power, but it was power at its hardest 
and most unlovely, quite untouched by 
human sympathy. 

And yet, as he sat there, his forehead 
propped on his clenched hand, forcing him- 
self, as every tense line of his figure 
showed, to omit no iota of the work in 
hand, there was that about him which gave 
a strange and inconsistent touch of pathos 
to his solitary figure. He was evidently 
desperately tired. His eyes were sunken 
even beyond their wont, and there were 
dark shadows about them. For the last 
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three days a press of work—which did not 
extend to Dr. Vallotson, and which that 
gentleman characterised testily as “ quite 
extraordinary ”—had deprived Dr. Branston 
of proper food and proper rest. He had 
only come in half an hour ago to take a 
hasty and solitary meal, and he had set to 
work immediately to enter his notes for the 
day. 

He worked steadily for twenty minutes, 
blotted the page, and placed the book in a 
drawer. Then he seemed to let all his 
strained muscles relax. He leaned back in 
his chair, one hand resting nerveless on the 
blotting pad before him, and gazed straight 
into space with eyes which spoke of nothing 
but the consciousness of exhaustion. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and still he 
did not move, Dut as though he were too 
strong a man, in body as well as in mind, to 
be long dominated by fatigue, his expression 
gradually changed. Thought gradually 
came back to it ; incisive, keenly personal 
thought. Determination came back to it, 
cold and clear-cut. At last he rose with 
the braced and intent expression of a 
man who feels that work has only been 
cleared out of the way to have the field clear 
for yet other and pre-eminently important 
work. He crossed the room to the door 
and went down the passage to the drawing- 
room. The drawing-room door was shut. 
He opened it and went in. 

Mrs. Vallotson was sitting there alone. 
In the afternoon Dr. Vallotson had given 
forth his intention of helping North 
through his press of work by driving into 
the country—it was a lovely autumn day— 


to visit a patient who suffered ircm old: 


age, and who had to be seen occasionally. 
The relations of the said patient were old 
friends of the Vallotsons, rich people, with 
a large country house ; and Dr. Vallotson’s 
professional calls always, and as an under- 
stood thing, extended into a friendly visit. 
On this occasion he had taken Constance 
with him, and the father and daughter were 
not to be expected back for another half- 
hour, at least. Of these facts North was 
of course aware. 

Mrs. Vallotson looked up sharply as the 
door opened, and her brows contracted. 

““Have you had supper?” she said 
tersely. 

He bent his head with a slight affirmative 
gesture, shut the door deliberately behind 
him, and came across the room to the 
fireplace. He did not sit dowa. He 
leaned one elbow on the mantelpiece and 
faced Mrs. Vallotson. 





“* Adelaide,” he said, “I want to speak to 
you.” 

His voice was rather deep, and a cold 
reserved tone was habitual to it. But it 
seemed to be even unusually distinct and 
full of purpose now, and there was a 
harder ring about it than was customary. 

Mrs. Vallotson, who had turned her 
attention to her knitting, still with that 
contraction of her brows, looked up again 
suddenly. She looked at him for a 
moment, the shadowy antagonism which 
had dawned in her face as he entered the 
room growing swiftly. Then she said 
harshly : 

“Well? What is it?” 

North Branston was not looking at her, 
though he faced her. With the instant 
that brought him into her presence all the 
most disagreeable characteristics of his face 
had accentuated in a very marked degree, 
and the eyes which he fixed on the basket 
at her hand were less prepossessing than 
ever. 

“T don’t want to put the thing more 
unpleasantly than is necessary,” he said in 
the same incisive tones, ‘ You'll recollect, 
no doubt, without my going into details, 
that when I came here to enter into part- 
nership with Dr. Vallotson I did so against 
my own convictions.” 

A curious flash passed across Mrs. 
Vallotson’s face ; a flash which was at once 
a realisation of a suddenly and totally 
unlooked-for call to battle, and an instanta- 
neous acceptance of the call, Her thin lips 
took an ugly line. 

“You can use any fine words you like 
about it, of course!” she said. “I re- 
member that you came against your own 
wishes.” 

The gesture with which he answered was 
one of sardonically indifferent acquiescence. 

“Very well,” he said, “as you like! I 
was a young fellow then, and I was fool 
enough to have ambition. I was fool 
enough, too, I dare say, to believe the men 
who said I might do something if I stopped 
in London. One grows out of that kind of 
thing, however, and I’ve got through the 
process. But, putting my private fancies 
out of the question, perhaps you remember 
that I said that the thing would never work? 
That is four years ago. It has had a fair 
trial, and the time has come to acknow- 
ledge all round that it has not worked.” 

“ Who says so}” 

Mrs. Vallotson had laid down her 
knitting and was sitting very erect, her face 
a little lifted, 
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“T say so! All Alnchester would say 
so !”—-this with a contemptuous inflection. 
“Dr. Vallotson would say so if he chose to 
take the trouble! You would say s0, 
Adelaide, if you chose to speak the truth.” 

With a sudden violent gesture Mrs. 
Vallotson broke into an angry exclamation, 
but North interposed. He did not raise his 
voice ; his gesture was the slightest possible 
movement ; but it was a curious fact that 
the wrathful, determined woman obeyed it 
and let him continue. 

“‘T don’t want to go into details,” he 
said. “ We shall get at nothing by a 
quarrel. What I have to say is this, I 
have been offered an appointment in London 
—a very decent appointment, though that 
is beside the mark—and I propose to accept 
hea 

“You will not accept it,” 

“Why not?” 

Short, fierce, ringing with determination 
on either side, the two speeches had followed 
instantly one upon the other. North had 
turned his eyes at last, and the man and 
woman were looking full into one another’s 
faces; each so strong, each as sharply 
contrasted in the nature of their strength 
as they were sharply opposed in their set 
resolution. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then Mrs. Vallotson spoke. It was a 
significant and noticeable fact that as her 
passion flamed suddenly into play, that 
suggestion of something coarse-grained in 
her nature, which was hardly perceptible 
about her, usually, except by inference, 
stepped out of ambush, as it were, and re- 
vealed itself in every line of her face. She 
spoke slowly, but her emphatic voice had 
lost all refinement of modulation. 

“Why not?” she said. ‘If you’re not 
ashamed to hear, I'll tell you. Because you 
are under obligations which you can’t throw 
off so easily! Because you were educated 
for nearly twenty years at Dr. Vallotson’s 
expense ; you were dependent upon him for 
everything. And such return as lies in 
your power you are bound to make him.” 

A dull, red flush had mounted to North’s 
forehead, and the muscles round his mouth 
stood out with unnatural distinctness. But 
his eyes never wavered. He bent his 
head. 

“‘ Quite true,” he said, and his low voice 
grated slightly. ‘I am not likely to forget. 
But what return do I make him by remain- 
ing here? The money part of the business 
has been balanced between us, I should say, 
in the course of the last four years. You 
don’t allude to that, I suppose? And you 





can hardly assert that my personal presence 
is any satisfaction to Dr. Vallotson. Let 
him take a partner in the regular way, a 
good, commonplace all-round man—the 
practice can well afford it—and he will be 
far better pleased than he is at present.” 

There was the suggestion of a sneer in 
his voice, but the doctor’s wife took no 
heed of it. 

“T don’t know that your personal 
presence is ever likely to be much satis- 
faction to any one,” she said bitingly. 
“You don’t go the way to make it so, at 
any rate. But that is not the point, Dr. 
Vallotson is not so young as he was. You 
are looked to to help him, and no stranger 
could take your place. It is your duty to 
stay.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” was the grim 
response. ‘And I am going to take the 
liberty of acting on my own lights on the 
subject. The present state of things is not 
such a pleasant one, as it seems to me, that 
you need be annoyed at its breaking up!” 

Mrs. Vallotson laid her hand heavily on 
the table. 

* Once and for all, North,” she said, ‘it 
shall not be! You have been brought up 
to fill your present position. That you fill 
it ill is your fault. Fill it you shall.” 

Quite suddenly the cold reserve in 
which North Branston seemed to have 
encased himself gave way; his very lips 
lost their colour; his eyes flashed. He 
took up her words in a voice which thrilled 
and broke with something desperate and 
appealing. 

“Why?” he cried. “ For heaven’s sake, 
Adelaide, why? What am I in this house 
but a nuisance, an outsider? What have I 
been to you for as long as I can remember 
but a thorn in the flesh ? To Dr. Vallotson 
my presence is a continual rub ; everything 
I do, and say, and am, chafes and annoys 
him ; he has disliked me, and resented my 
existence—no blame to him for it—ever 
since I was a child. And for yourself, 
Adelaide—look at the truth if it’s only for 
a moment! Heaven knows I don’t forget 
what I owe to you! It’s to you I owe every- 
thing—not to Vallotson—I know that. You 
and I stood alone in the world together 
when I was a little chap, and you kept the 
life in me—I don’t forget. But when hes 
there been any love between us? Heaven 
knows why it should be so, but we are 
opposed to one another in every fibre. 
Why do you keep us together?” 

With every vehement word—as though 
the feeling which was finding vent at last 
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gathered strength with each instant of long 
delayed expression—his excitement had 
grown ; and he stood now confronting her, 
his eyes glowing, his white face working. 
But if the strong emotion on his face was 
strange to it, the face of the woman who 
listened to him had changed no less. 

As though his words, sweeping away all 
that was superficial about the question at 
issue, and striking to the root of the matter, 
had swept away also all that was superficial 
and temporary about her anger and reso- 
lution, all the fierce and alert determina- 
tion of her face was gone. She had risen 
to her feet slowly. Her eyes revealed 
depths only in that moment suggested ; 
and from those depths welled up hard 
and unmistakeable that which Alnchester 
had faintly felt between the pair when 
the man who met it now had been a 
little child; that which, as it stood forth 
unveiled and terrible, revealed itself as lurk- 
ing always behind the cold antagonism of 
their mature relation ; repulsion ; repulsion 
ineradicable, an instinct of the woman’s very 
nature; repulsion only the more terrible 
for the slow, still horror with which it was 
mingled. Gradually the passion of appeal 
which glowed in North’s eyes faded, to be 
as. gradually replaced by a ghastly reflection 


of the look in the woman’s eyes which met 
them. Then with a groan he let his face 
fall on his arm as he rested it upon the 
mantelpiece. 

Mrs. Vallotson did not move, 
the lines into which her face was set began 


Gradually 


to relax. Something of the woman of 
every day began to reassert itself upon her 
features. Her eyes seemed to become more 
alive. At last she spoke. Her voice was 
rather thin and strained, but its inflections 
were those habitual to her. 

“You are a fool, North!” she said 
harshly. “It’s of no use to talk heroics, 
If you think a moment you'll see that my 
reason for wishing you to stay is perfectly 
| plain and simple, and has nothing to do 
’ with sentiment of any kind. That’s not 
my way. Dr. Vallotson and a stranger 
would never get on together—you know 
that as well as Ido, If he had a partner 
who was good for anything the practice 
would drift into the partner’s hands before 
a year was out. If he was not good for 
anything it would drift somewhere else. 
That’s all. You don’t want me to amplify, 
I suppose ?” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Vallotson 
stood erect, one hand resting heavily on 
the table, her eyes fixed upon the motion- 





less figure before her. At last North 
Branston moved. He lifted his head 
slowly, and stood, gripping the edge of the 
mantelpiece, gazing down to the fire. As 
though his movement had been some kind 
of answer to her words, Mrs. Vallotson 
continued, speaking in a voice that was 
stronger and more assured. 

“You must do as you choose, of course. 
I can’t keep you here by force, If you go 
it’s for your own advantage, I suppose, and 
it’s no use for you to make speeches about 
not caring and having no ambition. You 
don’t deceive even yourself, I imagine! 
You can do it, as I say, but understand 
that you are wanted here, and if you go 
away you turn your back upon the people 
who have done everything for you; you 
turn your back upoa your obligations. You 
can do it, if you care to, but don’t say 
you're doing anything different !” 

She stopped; the determined face was 
turned upon him, lynx-eyed; and North 
moved again and lifted his eyes, not turn- 
ing to her, but looking straight before 
him. The singular and unusual excitement 
by which he had been so suddenly caught 
and shaken had died out of his face; 
the reaction which had followed had evi- 
dently penetrated him through and through. 
His features, on which the traces of 
physical exhaustion were once more dis- 
tinctly visible, were set into a cynicism and 
a depth of self-contempt which was almost 
apathetic. 

“T don’t care to!” he said. His voice 
was low, toneless, and almost expressionless. 
“‘T don’t care one way or the other! Why 
should I? As you like, Adelaide !” 





FAMOUS JEWELS. 

Tue favour in which we moderns hold 
our diamonds above all other precious stones 
is perhaps hardly creditable to our taste, 
There is something cold and barbaric about 
the glitter of diamonds, their beauty is inde- 
pendent of any artistic work in their setting, 
and the distinction they confer upon the 
wearer is simply an affairof £s,d. The 
Greeks, who loved jewels rather for the 
artistic work about them than for their brute 
value, if they were acquainted with the 
diamond, held it in no account, and Roman 
dames who squandered fortunes over pearls 
would have turned up their noses, if Roman 
noses could be turned up, at the notion of 
wearing diamond earrings. And yet where 
is the sparkling diamond better placed than 
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in the ear of a pretty woman? for there it 
| sparkles with a piquancy that varies with 
Belinda 


every movement, recalling Pope’s 
and her attendant sylphs : 


A thousand wings by turn blew back her hair, 
And thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear. 


Though the Pheenicians from their 


early commerce with India must have been | 


well acquainted with the diamond, they 
probably found no market for it in Europe, 
nor is it classed with the rich equipments of 
the period : 

Sidonian mantles rich with purple fold, 

Belts bossed with pearls, robes stiff with gems and 


And Teectateiee shining green with emeralds bright, 
And helmets rich with precious sapphires dight. 

Yet the Jews must have been acquainted 
with the diamond, for it appears in the 
breastplate of judgement in Exodus as one 
of the twelve jewels of mystic significance, 
that is if the Hebrew word be rightly 
translated. But it is also significant that 
it does not appear among the twelve 
precious stones that form the foundations 
of the New Jerusalem in Revelations. 

The first diamond necklace that appears 
in history is one given by Charles the 
Eighth of France to Agnes. Sorel; who 
it is said bitterly complained of the weight 
and sharpness of the ornament, rather an 
instrument of torture than a jewel. Charles 
replied. by a phrase which if not then 
proverbial has become so since: “Il faut 
souffrir pour étre belle.” 

With the opening of the route to India 
by the Cape, diamonds came into. fashion. 
There was no thought then that an inex- 
haustible supply would be found at the 
half-way house. The Tudors loved 
diamonds as well as jewels of all kinds ; and 
Henry the Eighth, as he vied with the 
splendour of Francis, the French.King, on 
the Field.of the Cloth of Gold, wore a pour- 
point covered with diamonds and rubies, a 
collar of fourteen rubies, the least as big as 
an egg, and.a carbunele the size of a goose’s 
egg. Ann Boleyn was there and danced 
one night, masked, with King Francis, also 
masked, The gallant King next morning 
sent his fair partner a beautiful diamond 
in the shape of a tear, and worth fifteen 
thousand crowns. Henry looted that, no 
doubt, when he cut off poor Ann’s head. 
Francis behaved more shabbily to his future 
daughter-in-law, Catherine de’ Medici, for 
the diamond he sent her soon after was 
only worth some five hundred crowns. 
But Catherine was ill-favoured, and she 
was only a merchant's daughter after all—as 


her daughter-in-law, the beautiful’ Mary 
Stuart, did not fail to remind her. How- 
ever, the other ‘“merchant’s daughter,” 
Elizabeth, disposed of poor Mary . Stuart, 
and Catherine watched thé tragedy from 


} afar, grimly and without sympathy: for its 


‘victim. 

An episode in this tragedy is of some 
interest from the jeweller’s point of view. 
Marv Stuart’s pearls, captured by the Earl 
of Morton in 1567, were. secretly brought 
to London and offered for a price to Queen 
Elizabeth. These pearls had: formed part 
of Catherine’s bridal parure. She had given 
them to her son Francis; and’ he to his 
young and beautiful bride: ‘Catherine was 
anxious to regain her pearls, and the French 
Ambassador in London moved in the matter, 
but Elizabeth, who, like her father, was 
greedy of jewels, bought them for twelve 
thousand crowns, and we may be sure that 
she kept them, Yet although the virgin 
Queen loved jewels, she sometimes gave 
them away to her favourites. The famous 
ring which she gave to Essex, and which 
was shown at the Tudor Exhibition a few 
years ago, was indeed more remarkable for 
beauty of workmanship than intrinsic value. 
But she dismissed her princely suitors with 
rich gifts of jewels, and she sent a valuable 
emerald to Henry the Fourth of France, 
with the reminder that “it breaks not till 
faith is broken.” This legendary property 
of the emerald, which should render it in 
demand for engagement rings, for which it 
is in. many other ways appropriate, has its 
counterpart in many other precious stones. 
The opal is said to show, in its diminished 
lustre and fire, the approaching illness or 
death of its wearer. And this imaginary 
property has had the effect of causing this 
beautiful gem to be unduly neglected, 
especially since Sir Walter Scott diffused 
the notionin his novel, “Anne of Geierstein.” 
The emerald, by the way, is good against 
poisons, and against venomous reptiles of 
all kinds: 

Blinded like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze. 

The most splendid opal ever known in 
the world of jewels was formerly in the 
possession of the Empress Josephine. It 
was called the “ Burning of Troy,” from the 
wonderful play and brilliance of its fiery 
lustre, That might be held to justify the 
current superstition as to opals, as Jos- 
phine’s. divorce speedily followed its 
acquisition. But that was not the worst 
misfortune that might have happened to 





her, and«her lot was happiness indeed 
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compared with that of the poor Queen 
whose diamond pendants Josephine used 
sometimes to wear. And Marie Antoinette’s 
passion, as everybody knows who has read 
the story of the Necklace, was for dia- 
mors, 

The story of the Diamond Necklace has 
been too often told to bear repetition. But 
the history of the other beautiful diamonds 
of the Crown, with which the unhappy 
Queen in the days of her greatness shone 
radiant on occasions of state, is not without 
interest. Chief of these was the Sancy 
diamond, an historic gem to which all kinds 
of legends were attached. It was the 
identical stone, said some, that was lost by 
Charles the Bold at Granson or Morat. A 
soldier had picked it up and sold it for a 
few groschen to a priest, who, guessing its 
value, disposed of it to the Fuggers of 
Amsterdam, who had in turn sold it to 
Henry the Eighth of England. Henry’s 
daughter Mary gave it as a love-gift to 
Philip of Spain, and thence it had come 
round in some unexplained way to Monsieur 
de Sancy, the friend and financial agent of 
Henry the Fourth of France. It had often 
been pledged to help Henry in his 
struggle for the crown, and once had 
been nearly lost, a faithful servant to whom 


it was confided having been attacked and 
killed by robbers. But he had contrived 
to swallow the stone in his last moments, 
and De Sancy, sure of his man, found the 


jewel by cutting open the corpse. All this 
is more or less legendary, and the authentic 
history of the Sancy diamond begins with 
its purchase by James the First, and its 
subsequent fate illustrates an interesting 
period in our annals. 

The splendid collection of Royal jewels 
inherited by Charles were dispersed 
in the Civil Wars. Some fell into the 
hands of the Parliament and were sold, 
but the bulk of the most valuable were 
carried abroad by the Queen, and sold or 
pawned by her, to supply arms and am- 
munition for the Royal troops. Among 
other jewels, the Sancy diamond, and 
another called ‘The Mirror of Portugal,” 
had been pledged by Henrietta with the 
Duc d’Epernon to secure a large sum ad- 
vanced, As the fortunes of the Royal cause 
in England declined, the Duc became un- 
easy about his money, and one day the 
poor Queen found a “sergent & verge,” or 
what we should call a sheriff’s officer, in 
possession of her apartments at the Palais 
Royal, with a demand for money owing, 
and orders to wait till it was paid, The 





unlucky Queen, who had come to be often 
in want of a dinner, and who had some- 
times to stay in bed to save firing, could 
only weep and protest her inability to pay. 
The matter was arranged by Cardinal 
Mazarin, who was at the bottom of the 
affair, and who took the diamonds and paid 
off D’Epernon, The Cardinal bequeathed 
the jewels with others to Louis the Four- 
teenth, and with the Crown jewels of 
France the ‘‘Sancy” remained till the 
Revolution. 

The subsequent fate of the “Sancy” was 
connected with that of the famous blue 
diamond, perhaps the rarest and most 
beautiful jewel in the world. It was 
brought from India by Tavernier, with 
other splendid stones, and he sold it to 
the “ Roi Soleil,” who was the only monarch 
rich enough to purchase such a gem. At 
the Revolution, aad after the sack of the 
Tuileries, the Crown jewels were removed 
to the Garde Meuble, and thence chey were 
stolen, in what is generally recognised as a 
“‘put-up job,” the authors of which were 
probably well known at the Jacobins Club, 
The best part of the jewels were immediately 
restored, but the blue diamond and the 
“Sancy” were missing, and were never 
recovered. Either of them was worth a 
King’s ransom, but in this case it seems 
probable that they formed the ransom of a 
nation, and accomplished the destruction of 
a King. 

There is little doubt that the real in- 
stigator of the robbery was Danton, then 
the master spirit of the Revolution. The 
moment was one of supreme peril for 
France and her defenders. The army of 
the confederate monarchs who had under- 
taken to crush the Revolution and reinstate 
the monarchy was already quartered in a 
French province. The Duke of Brunswick, 
trained in the school of the great Frederick, 
was in command ; his troops were the finest 
in the world, and with them served nearly all 
the best officers of the old Royal Army of 
France. To oppose them, there were only 
disorganised regiments and tumultuous 
levies, more formidable to their chiefs than 
to the enemy, and ready to cry “ Treason !” 
and disband at the first cannon shot. As 
far as the military situation was concerned, 
the campaign was lost to the French, and 
Brunswick might have marched on and 
laid Paris in ruins, if he would. 

But the Duke, it was well known, was 
averse to the part that had been assigned 
him: that of desolating and destroying un- 
happy France in the interests of a dynasty. 
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The King of Prussia, too, who was with the 
army, recoiled from the horrors of the 
impending struggle, with no glory to be 
won and no profit for the Prussian 
monarchy. Danton, the tribune, and 
Dumouriez, the general-in-chief, who had 
no illusions as to the position, were anxious 
rather to negotiate than fight. The chief 
point insisted on by King and Duke was 
the safety of the Royal Family. Danton 
and Dumouriez, who seemed to hold France 
in their hands, gave the most solemn 
pledges in that behalf. And as a pledge, 
rather than a bribe, there was the famous 
blue diamond. 

The Duke retreated. France was saved. 
She only wanted time to organise her 
resistance, and it was gained by the blue 
diamond. But the Rayal house was 
doomed to destruction. Ah! they are 
treacherous things, these diamonds. 

From that moment the fate of the jewel 
remains obscure. If the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had it we may conjecture that he gave 
it to his daughter, the unlucky Caroline, 
the disowned consort of George the Fourth. 
And if so, she probably sold it in the 
course of her struggles for vindication. 
Anyhow, connoisseurs are generally agreed 
that the blue diamond in the Hope 
collection of jewels is the same gem recut, 
and it is also probable that the “ blue drop,” 
which the late Duke of Brunswick possessed, 
was a chip broken off in the cutting. 

The late and last Duke of Brunswick 
was indeed a model for collectors of jewels, 
His life was devoted to their acquisition 
and care. His home in Paris or Geneva 
was defended like a prison—but to keep 
people out—with lofty walls, chevaux-de- 
frise, iron shutters hung with bells to give 
warning of the burglars touch. The 
choicest of his jewels were kept in a safe 
let into the wall, and the Duke’s Spartan 
couch was spread before it. “ Rather my 
life than my jewels!” the Duke would 
have said—yet how could he feel himself 
safe from his own valet-de-chambre? And 
when the Duke retired to rest, he carefully 
set the four spring guns that threatened 
death to the incautious intruder. The one 
small window of his bed-chamber was care- 
fully .shuttered and barred; impregnable 
locks secured him against the furtive thief, 
and twelve loaded revolvers lay ready to 
his hand. Yet, with all this, sometimes he 
did not sleep well, The Duke bequeathed 
his jewels and most of his other wealth to 
the city of Geneva, and the history of this 
splendid collection has yet to be written. 





Short, but strange, too, is the history of 
another beautiful diamond—the Pigott, 
brought from India by some nabob of that 
name. As purchasers of big diamonds are 
scarce, the owners offered it in 1801 asa 
prize in a lottery, and valued it at thirty 
thousand pounds. The winner sold it toa 
jeweller for six thousand pounds, who 
found a, customer for it in Ali Pacha, of 
Janina, a famous Turkish satrap, whose 
rebellion against the Porte was a stirring 
incident in the peaceful piping times of the 
thirties, but chiefly remembered now for its 
connection with the romantic plot of 
“Monte Cristo.” The Pasha, vanquished 
and mortally wounded, but still, like a 
dying lion, formidable to those about him, 
determined that his conqueror should not 
come to possess the two things he valued 
most in the world, his diamond and his 
beautiful wife Vasilika. He ordered 
Vasilika to be strangled, and the diamond 
to be crushed on an anvil. The diamond 
was crushed, so they say, but the woman 
somehow escaped. Perhaps, after ll, 
somebody had presence of mind enough 
to substitute a bit of glass, and to make 
his escape with a fine fortune concealed up 
his sleeve. 

The portability of wealth in the form of 
jewels, the ease with which they may be 
hidden, or stolen and conveyed away, 
the risks attending their possession, all no 
doubt add to the interest and lustre which 
surround them. They supply an excellent 
subject for the writer of fiction, and there 
are few story-tellers, probably, who have not 
been more or less indebted to them in the 
concoction of a telling plot. 

But it was in sober earnest, and with 
some prescience of approaching dangers, 
that a once famous beauty of the Court 
of Louis the Fifteenth had turned a 
great part of her wealth into jewels. 
Madame Du Barry had long been the 
reigning mistress of the late King; she 
had given her name to a porcelain of 
Sevres; the wealth of France had been 
poured into her lap. She had a special 
taste for yellow diamonds, but took all that 
came in her way. Her jewels, it was said, 
might vie in magnificence with the hereditary 
jewels of the Crown. At the King’s death 
she had retired to her splendid villa at 
Luciennes, and she was buxom still, and 
only middle-aged, when the revolutionary 
storm broke out, ' 

After the sack of the Tuileries Madame 
Du Barry escaped to England, but she had 
previously buried with her own hands, 
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aided by the venerable Due de Brissac, her 
best and oldest friend, who wielded the 
spade, all her treasure of jewels at the foot 
of a tree in the Duc’s adjoining park. Safe 
in England, she heard with horror of the 
death of the King on the scaffold, and sub- 
sequently of tiie massacre at Versailles in 
whick De Brissac perished. She was now 
the sole depositary of the secret of her 
buried treasure, and in despair of regaining 
it in any other manner, she resolved to 
return secretly to France, to dig »p her 
diamonds, and bring them back to London. 
England and France were then nominally 
at peace, and Madame Du Barry hal no 
difficulty in obtaining papers to substantiate 
her assumed character. 

The one person in all the world to whom 
Madame Du Barry had shown the most 
tenderness was a negro named Zamurre, 
whom she had brought up from a child as 
page and plaything, but with all the care 
and solicitude of a mother. On him she 
was sure that she could rely. To him she 
had confided the care of her French domains, 
and he had proved a faithful steward. Oh! 
she was as sure of him as of herself, and, 
seeking the shelter of her own home, she 
trusted herself to his care. But Zamorre 
had recently been affiliated to the revolu- 
tionary centre of the district; he had 
imbibed some of the revolutionary fervour. 
Anyhow, he knew that death was the 
reward for harbouring an émigré. He de- 
nounced his mistress to the authorities, who 
seized her and her treasure together. The 
‘“‘femme Du Barry” was presently trundled, 
shrieking, to the guillotine, the only one, 
perhaps, of all the Royalist victims of the 
Revolution who did not accept fate with 
dignity. Her jewels helped to furnish forth 
the armies of the Republic. 

Madame Du Barry’s jewels were not 
alone in the part they played in the revolu- 
tionary wars, The shrine of Saint Denis, the 
burial-place of the Capets, was rich with all 
kinds of gems and jewels, and these were 
swept into the revolutionary chest, And in 
| 1797, as in 1800, the French cavalry was 
mounted on horses procured by pledging 
the Crown jewels. A curious windfall 
for the Republic was a box full of gems con- 
taining the Crown jewels of Sardinia, which 
the King had pawned with a banker of 
Amsterdam, and which the Revolutionary 
Government seized in 1795 when the French 
_ occupied the city. ; 

Of the Crown jewels of the present day 
the stock may be said to be limited, nor are 
they in the way of being increased. Imagine 





the face that would be made to a latter-day 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who proposed 
to put on a penny to the Income Tax to 
buy a beautiful diamond for the jewel 
house! And our English regalia have 
never recovered from the losses of the Civil 
Wars. Perhaps the only stone of great his- 
toric interest. among the Crown jewels is a 
ruby which forms the centre of the Maltese 
cross on the Royal crown; and which 
was given by Pedro of Castille to the Black 
Prince, and Henry the Fifth wore it on his 
helm at the battle of Agincourt. The jewel 
that eclipses all the rest is the Koh-i-noor, 
the history of which is also a little varied 
and romantic. 

The Arabs, we know, consider the most 
precious of all stones in the world to be the 
black meteoric lump called the Kaaba, 
which is the virtual object of the pilgrimage 
to Meccah. It fell from heaven, they say, 
and with every appearance of truth; but 
then, they add, it was a beautiful white 
hyacinth, and it is the sins of mankind 
that have turned it black. No one pretends 
that the Koh-i-noor fell from heaven, and, 
indeed, its repute is of rather a sinister 
character, and would indicate an origin in 
another direction, for legends connect it 
with remote ages of Hindoo history, where 
its influence was always more or less 
malignant. In the fifteenth century the 
jewel came into the possession of the Great 
Mogul, and formed the centre of the 
wonderful Peacock Throne. It was then 
the biggest diamond in the world, and 
weighed more than six hundred carats. 
Since then it has been cut and almost 
ruined under the Moguls, and recut with 
considerable waste at the jewel house, so 
that it is far from being the premier dia- 
mond of the age. 

Certainly the Koh-i-noor brought no luck 
to the Moguls. And the fame of it, and of 
the other wondrous riches of Delhi, brought 
on the scourge of Nadir Shah’s invasion 
from Persia, who carried off the big diamond 
and the Peacock Throne to his own haunts. 
But Nadir was soon after assassinated in 
his tent, and in the confusion that ensued) 
an Afghan chief, one Ahmed, seized the 
precious spoil and decamped with it. The 
credit its possession brought him enabled 
him‘to set up a dynasty of his own at 
Candahar. Short and full of trouble are 
the annals of the Afghan Khans, and one 
of Ahmed’s descendants, deposed by a 
brother, escaped with the precious jewel, 
and took refuge with Runjeet Singh, the 
Lion of Lahore. By dint of threats and a 
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short course of starvation, Runjeet in- 
duced his guest to give up the diamond— 
as it were to pay for his board. On his 
death-bed, Runjeet was urged to present 
the stone, so precious but so malign, to the 
great image of Juggernaut, as he is popu- 
larly called, to form an eye for the renowned 
idol. Runjeet consented, but his heirs 
preferred to risk the ill luck and keep the 
diamond. The ill luck came, with the 
English fighting and dispersing the Sikh 
chivalry, and taking possession of Lahore. 
Then the guardians of the stone were pre- 
vailed upon to give up the stone to John 
Company, and “ may its luck go with it ” was 
doubtless their secret prayer. Anyhow, 
John Company did not thrive much after 
then, although they soon presented the 
jewel to the Queen ; which may be presumed 
to have broken the charm. 

Anyhow, the Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
Runjeet’s descendant, whom it was en- 
deavoured to tame into a kind of model 
English squire, would have been very glad 
to take the jewel back again, and, it is said, 
bitterly resented its. possession by the 
Crown, although, after all, his title, like the 
rest, was founded on the “ good old rule, 
the simple plan.” 

The story of the great Russian treasure, 


the Orloff diamond, is even more of an 
“ Arabian Nights’” and romantic character. 


The stone was stolen by Nadir Shah 
from the Moguls, and with many other 
jewels was lost sight of in the confusion 
attending the Shah’s assassination. 
time afterwards a wretched-looking Afghan, 
so the story goes, made his appearance at 
Bussorah, where the Shafras, three Ar- 
menian brothers, kept a store. The Afghan 
opened his beggar’s wallet before them. 
Their eyes were dazzled with the beauty 
and brilliance of the jewels disclosed. There 
was the Moon of Mountains, a magnificent 
diamond; a sapphire, called the Eye of 
Allah ; and a ruby and emerald of immense 
value. The merchants concealed their 
emotions, turned over the gems slightingly, 
and bade the man call again. But the 
Afghan mistrusted his friends and came 
no more. With infinite pains and trouble 
the brothers tracked him step by step, 
and at last ran him to earth at Baghdad. 
There they discovered that he had sold 
his treasures, for what he could get, to 
a Jew dealer. All the blandishments of 
the brothers were of no avail; the Jew 
knew the value of his prize, and the wealth 
that was within his grasp. But he com- 
mitted the indiscretion of taking a friendly 


Some: 





meal with the brothers, at which the Afghan | 
was also a guest. The meats were poisoned, 
and Jew and Afghan fell dead from the 
table, and their bodies were hurled into | 
the river. The Shafras overhauled the | 
store of the Jew, carried off the precious . 
stones, and made their way in all haste 
towards Constantinople. But, with all 
their expedition, the elder contrived to 
poison the two younger brothers on the 
way, and arrived at Stamboul the sole 
possessor of the jewels. He did not, however, 
think it prudent to dispose of his prize 
there, and made for St. Petersburg, where 
Catherine ruled, the Semiramis of the North. 
And here eventually he sold the diamond 
called the Moon of Mountains to Count 
Ocloff, who presented it to his Royal mistress, | 
and as the Orloff diamond it now figures 
among the Imperial jewels. 

Another famous diamond in the Russian 
collection is the Regent, acquired at the 
sale of the French Crown jewels in 1887. | 
This also has had its little adventures. 
Pope alludes to its history in the lines: 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away. 

But the generally received version is 
that the diamond was found by a slave 
working in the mines, say of Golconda, 
who secreted it and made his escape to the 
coast, where he had the luck to be picked 
up by an English ship. He showed his 
prize to the master, and proposed to share 
its proceeds. But the honest skipper had 
no faith in shares, and simplified matters 
by throwing the poorslaveoverboard. Reach- 
ing Madrasthe skipper sold the diamond fora 
thousand pounds, spent the money in drink » 
and debauchery, and hanged himself at the 
finish. Governor Pitt, of Madras, heard of 
the stone, and bought it of the dealer for - 
some ten thousand pounds. Reeognising its | 
value he sent home his son Robert with it, 
who sailed in the “ Loyal Cook” from 
Madras in 1702, and presently succeeded in 
selling it to the Regent of France for one 
hundred thousand pounds. ° The Pitts rose 
to some distinction after this, and the great | 
Earl of Chatham and his even more famous 
son owed something tothenaked Indian. The | 
diamond remained among the Crown jewels » 
of France; was stolen at the Revolution in 
the robbery of the Garde Meuble, but 
restored by the thieves. Napoleon were it 
in his sword-hilt as First Consul—it was not © 
known as the Pitt diamond then, we may 
guess—and it figured in state pageants till 
the collapse of the Second Empire. Finally 
it was sold to Russia, as already stated. 
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Splendid as are the Russian jewels, there 

is a diamond hard to beat in the treasure 
house of Vienna. It is as titular Grand 
Duke of Tuscany that the Austrian 
Emperor possesses the Florentine, a magni- 
ficent yellow diamond of one hundred and 
thirty-three carats. Some say that this 
and not the Sancy is the identical stone 
lost by Charles the Bold. And the Crown 
of Portugal possesses an enormous stone, 
which if really a diamond would eclipse 
all others, as it weighs some sixteen 
hundred and eighty carats. Munich boasts 
its pink diamonds, and Dresden can show 
@ unique green one which it owes to 
Augustus, the strong, the fat, the dissolute, 
commemorated by Carlyle in his “ Frederick 
the Great.” 
“It is a curious fact that Indian 
diamonds are gradually disappearing from 
the West, and finding their way back to 
their mother country. When any great 
collection is broken up, the agents of some 
native Indian potentate will be found 
buying up the best Indian stones. No 
longer can we say : 


This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 


Belinda’s diamonds are now either from 
Brazilian mines, undiscovered when Pope 
penned his lines, or from the still more 
prolific mines of South Africa. But, though 
these may be as fine, they have not the halo 
of mystery and romance about them that 
distinguished the historic jewel “ of the old 
mine.” 





IDLERS BOTH. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


To the few who have unwittingly 
chanced upon the placs in their coast- 
wanderings, Gorebay ever remains a 
synonym for dulness of the deadliest, most 
soul-wearying kind. It boasts no pier, no 
band, no niggers, no promenade worth the 
name, no hotels, no anything that makes 
life endurable to the thousands who yearly 
seek the seaside “only for their health’s 
benefit.” True, there is a low wooden 
jetty, three feet wide, which is supposed to 
afford dry-shod access to the boats, but un- 
fortunately it ends prematurely thirty yards 
above the water’s edge when the tide is at 
ebb—as the tide generally is when one 
wants to hire a boat; then again, even if 
the village has no hotel it possesses a 
particularly cosy-looking inn — midway 
down the wriggling street which is Gore- 
bay—whose limited accommodation is often 





put to stress in “the season.” For, notwith- 
standing its drawbacks, Gorebay has a season, 
when the same elderly ladies and the same 
gentlemen—fogeys fossilised—may be seen 
year after year loitering along the beach or 
sitting, book in lap, among the rocks under 
the gaunt white cliffs. Responsible fathers 
of families, too, find Gorebay excellent in 
many ways—for their wives and offspring ; 
the sand-dunes being delightful places for 
the youngsters, while lodgings are very 
clean and reasonable, 

Yet, although Mark Burgess was neither 
a lady, an old fogey, nor a paterfamilias, he 
seemed in no hurry to turn his back upon 
Gorebay. 

For the last two years he had represented 
his father’s firm at Georgetown, whence, 
after a fierce bout with the fever, he had 
been sent home to recruit. His London 
doctor advised him to pick up his strength 
at some restful seaside place. 

“Try Gorebay, Mark,” recommended his 
uncle. “It’s a nice, quiet spot—good 
bathing—splendid ozone. You couldn’t do 
better than Gorebay.” 

And Mark was trying Gorebay. To all 
appearances it suited him admirably. His 
sunken cheeks filled out, his eyes lost their 
dimness, the wan hue of his face was ousted 
in favour of a healthy bronze. Still he 
made no move homeward. The reason 
therefor : he was in love. 

He had passed her a score of times in the 
cobble-paved road abutting on the shingle. 
Often she had an old lady for companion— 
Mark used to think it was her mother till 


‘he came to know that the “grim dragon ” 


was her aunt; sometimes she was alone. 
Tall and shapely was she, her pretty face 
ever abeam with merriment, her eyes with 
life and youthful roguishness —a sweet 
witch in cream crepon, From the instant 
Mark set gaze upon her, his was a parlous 
ease. Yet he did not attempt to free him- 
self; to him the shackles were of roses, 
Somehow he learned her name—Nora 
Stafford—and that she and her relative 
were staying at Wood’s Farm, just outside 
the town. As there seemed little chance of 
obtaining a formal introduction, Mark was 
glad of the informal, if somewhat ludicrous, 
one that happened his way. It befell in 
this wise. 

The stiff land breeze was hardly felt in 
the sheltered nook among the rocks where 
Nora and her aunt were sitting. In that 
spot it tempered not at all the hot glare of 
the noonday sun, to screen herself from 
which—in other words, to escape freckles 
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and an unbecoming gipsy tint of skin— 
Nora had hoisted her sunshade. A dainty 
thing of pink it was, covered with torchon 
lace ; Mark could distinguish it unerringly 
half a mile off. Suddenly an impish gust 
burst round the corner, whisked the parasol 
from her grasp, and trundled it away, hoop 
fashion, jerkily over the sands into the sea. 
Handle upwards, there it wobbled on the 
outgoing tide, like a rudderless Dutch hoy 
under bare poles. While her aunt vainly 
tried to hook the runaway with her um- 
brella, Nora stood helplessly looking on as 
wind and wave drifted it further and further 
away. 

There are a few crises in which a man 
is clearly at advantage. Here was one. 
Hastening forward, Mark Burgess swashed 
knee-deep into the sea and brought the 
would-be voyager back to land, As 
thoroughly as he could he shook the brine 
out of it, and passed it over to its owner 
with his best bow. She smiled and thanked 
him graciously—the thanks being for the 
recovery of her property, and the smile, as 
Mark half fancied, being at the grotesque 
figure he cut in saturated flannels tight- 
glued to his shrunken shanks, These were 
not the conditions under which he would 
have chosen, had choice been open, to 


appear before any lady whose esteem he 
was anxious to gain. He could not wonder 
at her laughing at him—he laughed at 
himself. 

After this, he did not see her for several 


days. Towards the end of the week, how- 
ever, as he was returning from his morning’s 
dip by way of the inland path, he came 
across her in the hollow between the hills; 
where the Gushet Beck chatters noisily, 
like a little dog with a big bark, down to 
the sea. She was seated on the bank, 
sketch-block on knee, limning the grey 
lichen grown mill, with its black over-shot 
wheel .and the series of yeasty cascades 
beyond. Mark took heart at her gay “ good 
morning”; it seemed so like a direct in- 
vitation to linger. At all events, reading 
that meaning into it, he never budged from 
her side till she was about to return to the 
farm. Morning after morning they met in 
this dingle, with scant benefit to the 
drawing. 

Mark never cared to inquire too curiously 
respecting Nora’s aunt. At the outset Nora 
had told him that “dear Aunt Helen found 
it such a pull over the hills,” and Mark was 
quite content that it should beso. True, 
he often met her with her niece in the 
village, but on these occasions Nora merely 





nodded her recognition and passed on. If 
anything of oddness struck Mark in her 
bearing, he comforted himself with the 
confident assurance that she had sound and 
sufficient reason for it; as for the rest, he 
was willing to abide her good time for an 
introduction to “dear Aunt Helen.” 

One morning, three weeks after they had 
first foregathered there, Nora did not ap- 
pear at the trysting-place, and for the 
whole of that day Mark was on tenterhooks. 
His mind teemed with despondent ques- 
tionings. Was she ill? Had she been 
suddenly recalled home? Would he never 
see her again? and so forth. He cursed 
his idiocy in not making his confession 
earlier—for he had fully determined to make 
it. Of course he was aware that sucha 
proceeding would be considered injudicious, 
precipitate. He knew next to nothing 
of the girl herself, or of her parents, her 
friends, her upbringing. He had heard of 
men doing the like before—fellows whom 
he had straightway voted fools. 

Howbeit, he had small warrant for 
anxiety, since next day saw Nora in her 
customary moss-stuffed seat by the Beck, 
engrossed in the same sketch. Mark’s face 
brightened. 

““No, I couldn’t come yesterday,” she 
said, answering his first words. ‘ Aunt 
had one of her dreadful nerve attacks, and 
of course I could not leave her. Oh, yes, 
she is much better to-day, thank you, or I 
should not be here now.” 

“And I should have been deprived 
of ——” . 

“ By-the-bye,” interrupted Nora, “she 
can’t understand how it is I am so long 
finishing this one little drawing; and 
really, I have been an unconscionable time 
over it.” 

“Tam afraid the blame must be laid to 
my score,” Mark put in tentatively. “In 
interrupting your work as I have doue, I’ve 
been inconsiderate and selfish.” 

‘Oh, no, Mr. Burgess; I don’t mean 
that. I’ve had a lazy fit on, that is all.” 
Then with a laugh, and an arch uplifting 
of her eyes, she added: “If your self- 
reproach were deserved, you don’t suppose 
I should be rude enough to say so?” 

“ And if you did say it,” Mark went on, 
‘**T should plead, in all seriousness, my utter 
inability to help myself. I have been 
drawn here by . 

‘‘ No, don’t be serious,” exclaimed Nora, 
her colour heightened; “I don’t like 
serious people. It is ever so much nicer to 
be merely frivolous,” 
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“ But there are subjects on which a man 
must be serious—on which a woman would 
justly resent any approach to banter as an 
unpardonable insult. Nora, you cannot 
but know what I would say.” 

Hesitating for a moment, but not in ex- 
pectation of a reply, he looked down at her 
as she sat there, her hands tight-clasped 
about her knees, her crimsoned face the 
battle-ground of embarrassment and dis- 
may. Suddenly she sprang upright, her 
eyes rounded with a new dread. From the 
point where the upward path pierced the 
tree-belt, Aunt Helen was laboriously pick- 
ing her way down the slope towards them. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do?” cried Nora, 
aghast. “What shall I do? Pray, go 
now. Oh, Mr. Burgess, please go now.” 

An inauspicious disposition to mutiny 
leapt into Mark’s breast, but on second 
thoughts he judged it wiser to obey. 
Striding up the hill he raised his hat as he 
passed the old lady. She stood stock-still 
in the path and stared fiercely at him 
through her uplifted eye-glasses; if ever 
glance was meant to blast and wither, 
clearly that one was. Although her lips 
seemed bursting with the angry speech 
behind them, she made no other return to his 
salute, and Mark, looking scarce less 
sheepish than he felt, topped the brow of 
the hill and so down into Gorebay. 

That evening he received a letter, the first 
and last he ever had from Miss Stafford. 
Here is a sample of it: 

“There is no need for pretence now. 
Yes, I can guess what you were going to 
say, and I am deeply grieved if my manner, 
or anything I may have said, led you to 
suppose that I regarded you in any other 
light than that of a new and congenial 
friend. In humdrum Gorebay one is 
grateful whenever the prospect of a cheery 
chat opens out before one, and until you 
arrived I must confess the dulness of the 
place weighed me down. If my gratitude 


was so excessive as to be liable to miscon-’ 


struction, I shame myself by acknowledging 
it and I ask your forgiveness. At the same 
time I trust that I shall not lose a friend 
because I cannot accept a lover.” 

More of it there was in a like strain, but 
we will pry no further. 

After reading it, Mark abstractedly 
dangled the letter between thumb and fore- 
finger. He had not expected this; for a 
time he could not realise it. Consternation 
smote in upon him till it numbed his brain ; 
he was a thing helpless, callous, incapable 
of idea, Then, like a river in spate, pride 





came to aid, flooding the sluggish current 
of his thought, breaking impulsively 
through his barriers of sadness, burying 
his torments, bearing his despair away to 
oblivion, surging, bubbling in anger. Anger, 
too, against himself. Rejected! And by 
whom’ Forsooth, by the flippant daughter 
of some shop-keeper or farmer of the 
Midlands—from which class and quarter the 
Gorebay clientéle was almost wholly drawn. 
Faugh! He had demeaned himself—was 
still further demeaning himself by allowing 
his mind to dwell upon the paltry subter- 
fuges contained in the letter. 
forget both it and her. In that resolve, 
Mark savagely crushed the scribble in his 
fist and tossed it into the fire-blaze. 

‘“‘T’ve been an infatuated fool,” he 
muttered hoarsely. “Fit sport for the 
caprice of a heartless woman.” 

In the morning he quitted Gorebay for 
good. The local train went no further 
than Wolden Junction, where Mark put 
himself fretfully to pacing the narrow plat- 
form till the London express was due. 
Before he had doubled the station’s length 
he received a hearty thwack between the 
shoulder-blades, 

“ Burgess—for a sov.,” and a dapper 
young fellow thrust out his hand. “I 
thought I couldn’t mistake that noble form, 
although it’s years since I last cast eyes on 
it. Going up to town, eh? Wish [ was, 
too. But duty calls me the other way— 
to a little, poking, gloomy hole twenty 
miles off called Gorebay.” 

“Duty, Haydon—and at Gorebay ?” said 
Mark enquiringly. 

“Yes, my fiancée is staying there with 
some relatives,” replied Haydon. ‘‘ You 
perhaps didn’t know that Iam to be married 
in October?” 

“Under those circumstances, of course, 
Gorebay won’t be dull to you.” 

“Well, I’'d rather be in London. This 
journey has been forced upon me, as it 
were. Nora—that’s Miss Stafford’s name— 
wrote to me yesterday, saying that some 
fellow or other would persist in pestering 
her with his attentions—there are cads of 
that sort, you know—and asking me to 
come down and rid her of the annoyance. 
It’s a deuced unpleasant job,” and little 
Haydon fingered hismoustachecomplacently, 
“but I suppose I shall have to punch the 
fellow’s head if he doesn’t clear off.” 

As he looked down at his companion, 
the faintest smile hovered about the corners 
of Mark’s mouth, but it left his face paler 
and more sternly cut. 
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“T hope it won’t come to the punching 
of heads,” he said quietly. 

“People of that kidney understand no 
other kind of argument,” responded Hay- 
don. ‘By the way, I hear you are not 
going back to that benighted region where 
you have been hidden for the last year or 
two, but are to be stationed permanently in 
London. If that is so, I shall have the 
pleasure of making Nora known to you.” 

“Your informant was in error,” said 
Mark quickly. “Iam going back. There 
are friendships and associations connected 
with Georgetown that I would not willingly 
lose.” 

“Even at the risk of a second dose of 
fever?” queried Haydon, arching his eye- 
brows, ‘“ Well, there’s no accounting for 
tastes. But here comes my train. Good 
morning, old chap, good morning. No 
doubt I shall see you again before you leave 
England,” 

Mark turned away with firm-fixed lips. 

“ Perhaps you will,” he muttered, “ but 
I think it’s hardly likely.” 





AVIGNON. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I, 

First impressions of places and people 
are far from trustworthy. Otherwise I 
should have condemned this famous old 
city of the Popes out of hand on a couple 
of hours’ acquaintance. 

I travelled to it from Marseilles late in 
the day, in fact by a returning market 
train. The plump, russet-cheeked peasantry 
who packed themselves and their baskets 
about me so that I was fain to gasp for 
breath, chattered as such people do after a 
day’s visit to a capital. They also smoked 
—at least the men did. It was a 
pestilential and tumultuous experience. 
Even the poultry—alive—in the baskets 
upon my neighbours’ laps did not care for 
it. They added to the Babel by crowing 
in a half-asphyxiated manner, and by 
periodical furious attempts to burst their 
bonds. 

It was a wild sort of evening—for the 
south, very wild. Whenever the train 
stopped, the roar of the wind outvoiced 
even these hearty tongues of Provence. 
At times, too, the rain dashed against the 
windows as if it meant to get at us, 
Through the dimmed glass I could see the 
funereal cypresses of the land nodding and 
scraping before the storm. They plant 
these sombre objects along the railway for 
miles, They act as a barrier between the 





rolling stock and the terrible north wind. | 
It is quite conceivable that but for the | 
cypresses the force of this north wind, or | 
mistral, would bodily overturn a train, now 
and then. 

A loquacious old person with a stomach 
much too large for an ordinary railway 
carriage—and especially a French one, 
which leaves less passage room than ours— 
soon coaxed me into conversation. 

‘“‘ Monsieur does very wrong,” he had the 
goodness to say at the top of his voice, “in 
thinking to pass the night at Avignon. 
There is nothing in Avignon to attract 
monsieur. The hotels are horribly pro- 
vincial, If monsieur will be advised by 
me, he will leave the train at Arles. I 
myself live at Arles, and so I have the | 
honour to know.” 

As politely as possible, I told the old 
fellow that I did not so very much mind if 
the hotels were provincial, I wished to 
trifle with historical and romantic Avignon, 
not with the hotel larder. But my counsellor | 
was obdurate. 

Indeed, when at length we stopped at 
his native place he took it for granted that } 
I had yielded to his persuasions. 

“T myself,” he said, with a noble bow, 
“shall have the honour to conduct you to 
the best hotel in Arles. I am known to 
the proprietor, and a word from me—you 
understand.” 

He was exceedingly obstinate, in short. 
I told him my ticket was for Avignon, and 
that both my luggage and I meant to 
proceed thither. He said that was only a 
detail, and without delay called an official 
to confirm him in his belief that my ticket f 
would be -available for continuing the | 
journey the next day. 

I really ‘expected that between them, 
these two impetuous persons of Provence— 
for the official was as considerate of me as 
the other—would take me by the leg and 
carry me off as a trophy to the “ best hotel 
in Arles.” 

But they lost patience at length—a thing 
I had done long before. 

“Monsieur must, I suppose, do as he | 
desires,” the old gentleman said with a 
shrug as the train whistled ; ‘‘ but it is a 
pity, for the hotel in Avignon, as I have 
said——” 


I wished him “good night,” and sat 
down at my ease again. 

An hour later I passed under Avignon’s 
medieval walls—in pouring rain—and 


entered the Hétel Crillon. The walls ex- f 
cited my esteem in spite of the rain. I 
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did not regret having persisted in my 
obstinacy. 

The old fellow was right, however, about 
the hotels, if that of Crillon is a fair 
sample of Avignon’s accommodation for 
travellers. It was picturesquely grimy, 
and the waiter did not even apologise for 
the miserable pretence at a supper which 
he put before me. 

Afterwards I crossed the road to the 
most assuming of the adjacent cafés to 
enjoy a cigar. I enjoyed a surprising 
spectacle of juvenile idiocy as well. There 
were a dozen lads in the room trying who 
could get tipsy the soonest. They drank 
glass after glass of ale and smoked large 
cigars. The proprietor of the place stood 
with his hands on his paunch, laughing till 
he cried at their proceedings. But the 
youngsters soon passed from the noisy to 
the incapable stage. Half of them dropped 
their heads into their hands, Two or three 
lurched off, the proprietor kindly holding 
the door for them and patting them on the 
backs. 

This same excellent person came after- 
wards to me with the genial remark ; 

** That’s life for you !” 

He did not, however, seem well pleased 
when I replied without circumlocution : 

“Yes ; the life of a pig.” 

It was still raining with fiendish energy 
when I recrossed the road, and withdrew 
up the ill-smelling stairs of my hotel to my 
catafalque of a bed. 

So far Avignon had not made a bright 
mark on my mind, though I had learnt 
that a cup of coffee and a liqueur glass of 
fine cognac costs in it but thirty cents, or 
threepence. I anticipated the morrow 
somewhat keenly. 

But alas! the morning opened in the 
maddest of moods, with a rattling mistral 
and rain. I was clearly doomed to see 
Avignon at its worst as far as the weather 
was concerned. And when it behoved 
me to face the wind in the Rue de la 
République—which runs due north and 
south—I needed no commentary on the 
vigour of this notorious infliction. Very 
early in Avignon’s history, the Emperor 
Augustus is said to ave erected here a 
temple to the wind. One may be excused 
for wondering what sort of worship the 
priests of this queer cult tendered to so 
brutal a divinity. 

Still, having resigned myself to my un- 
fortunate weather experiences, I tried my 
best to forget the raging storm, the rolling 
black cicuds low overhead, and the furious 





rain which descended as if it meant to 
expunge the weaker parts of this old city of 
the Popes. 

There is much to see in Avignon. A 
conscientious tourist may run through the 
gamut of its leading sights in half a week 
—with a proper regard for them—but I had 
only two days at my disposal. It seemed 
to me that I could afford therefore to be 
reckless, and take things as they came, 
rather than attempt to inspect the city 
categorically. 

Accordingly, having walked up Republic 
Street’s entire length, and found myself 
near the cathedral, I entered it. I had 
paused for a moment or two by “ Brave 
Crillon’s ” statue. Crillon was one of Henry 
of Navarre’s valorous warriors, The King 
thought well of him. ‘“‘ Brave Crillon,” his 
Majesty once wrote to him, “ you know how 
I loved you when I was King of Navarre ; 
how I esteemed and valued you. Now that 
I am King (of France) I think no less of 
you, and honour you as much as any gentle- 
man in my realm, and entreat you to believe 
it. Wherefore, brave Crillon, God have 
you in His holy keeping.—Henry.” That 
is a letter any man might have been proud 
to receive from such a monarch; and 
Avignon is naturally proud of the honour 
thus done to one of her children. 

I expected great things from a church 
whence seven Popes in succession sent 
forth blessings and excommunications 
to have effect throughout the whole 
of the Catholic world. If not a rival 
of St. Peter’s of Rome, it ought, I fancied, 
to come a good second to it in magnificence 
and general impressiveness. 

What an illusion, to be sure! 

Its facade is barely striking, and its 
interior is dark and gloomy as a tomb. 
There were names scrawled about its exterior 
walls, on the statuary, and elsewhere ; and 
for a moment or two ere pushing its portal 
I tarried in shelter with two little school- 
boys in blue smock frocks, who hummed a 
profane air—here, in one of the spots of the 
most august memories in Christendom. 
Workmen were hammering and singing up 
above on the tower, which bears a mammoth 
figure of the Virgin for a finial, in the teeth 
of the wind and the rain. And the Calvary 
in front of the porch dripped water from all 
its angles most dismally. 

But though it was thus forlorn outside, it 
was worse within. A couple of clergy were 
mumbling a mass. There was no con- 
gregation save an old woman, over whose 
legs I stumbled in the darkness, . Nor 
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was even she a voluntary attendant. 
She was the prop of one of the clergy—an 
aged canon, weak and blind. I have seen 
few more affecting sights than the one which 
Avignon’s cathedral—a church said to have 
been consecrated in Anno Domini 799 by 


the visible hand of Jesus Christ—afforded” 


me when this morning mass was ended. 
The old canon sat in his chair and turned 
his blind eyes this way and that expectantly. 
Then the woman approached him, and 
slowly led him across the nave—he bowed 
his old head mechanically to the altar—and 
out by a little door. It was as pathetic a 
spectacle, in its way, as that of the white 
marble throne on which five hundred years 
ago the Popes sat and felt their dignity. 

Until the mass was over, I leaned 
against the wall by a chapel, and gazed 
dimly at a stained glass window. On this 
window the figures of a Pope and a Queen 
were represented, face to face: the former 
with a bag of money in his hand, the latter 
with a deed of conveyance. The super- 
scription was as follows: ‘‘ His Holiness, 
Clement the Sixth, buys from the Queen 
Jeanne of Provence the town of Avignon.” 
What a fiction it is! The real history of 
the transaction is quite different. Her 
Majesty Jeanne—a mere girl of twenty— 
disliking her husband, had him assassinated. 
She loved Louis of Tarentum, her accom- 
plice in this murder, and wished to marry 
him. To gain her ends she visited Avignon. 
Eight Cardinals met her and escorted her 
under a canopy of cloth of gold through the 
town. In due course the Pope absolved her 
from her crime, and gave her the necessary 
dispensation to marry a man under such a 
ban. And inexchange Avignon became a 
Papal property. True, a sum of eighty 
thousand florins was mentioned as a matter 
of form, but it was never paid. 

The church is more like a crypt than any- 
thing else. The faint light which stole from 
its lantern windows showed the spoiled 
frescoes there and elsewhere. I felt rather 
than realised that I was among tombs 
galore. Crillon lies here. ‘ Reader, his- 
tory will tell you more of him,” says his 
epitaph in conclusion. Of the hundred and 
fifty Cardinals and Prelates buried in the 
church, one does not crave any particular 
information. 

The sacristan, who took me in hand when 
the ecclesiastics had departed, had an easy 
task. 

“The darkness is a feature!” he said, 
and would fain have had me stand in the 
middle of the nave and exclaim about it. 





Then he showed me the two tombs of 
John the Twenty-second and Benedict the 
Twelfth; both interesting specimens of 
Gothic work, though in their present state 
and situation scarcely so convincing as they 
are commonly thought to be. The ruffians 
of the Revolution have shorn them of much 
of their glory, and initialists have for a 
century or so paid their full homage to the 
marble of the twenty-second John. 

Originally both these monuments were 
elsewhere. The one annoyed the canons 
and the other incommoded the members of 
a brotherhood of tailors. The will of the 
canons and the tailors was powerful enough 
to alter the work of the Popes. 

My sacristan did not offer to interpret 
for me the dying frescoes. He gesticulated 
to imply that grief for the inevitable is 
futile, and mentioned the vestments. These 
stiff and gorgeous objects of silk and gold and 
silver embroidery he lifted out of their 
presses for me one by one. I had, however, 
seen finer work in meaner places than 
Avignon. It was not to be expected that | 
when the Popes returned to Rome they 
would leave many of their portable treasures 
behind them. 

Ere departing from the cathedral—which 
by the way is said to have been founded by 
Saint Martha in honour of “ the still-living 
Virgin ”—I climbed the tower of the belfry. 
The place was ajar with the echoing and 
reverberation of hammers and the shouts of 
gay-hearted artisans. It was also extremely 
dusty, thanks to the disturbed masonry. 
View I had next to none. The mistral still 
raged. Inky clouds ruled over Provence, 
and the Rhone looked like a black score 
across @ melancholy landscape. The few 
citizens of Avignon to be seen in the square 
below were cloaked to the eyebrows. 

I had thought, in my ignorance, to have 
seen some memorial of Petrarch and Laura 
de Sade in Avignon’s cathedral. But 
Petrarch’s place is not here, where his heart 
was not, except while Laura lived. In his 
“ Epistle to Posterity,” he tells us only too 
plainly why he liked not the town. “We 
dwelt in a town called Avignon, where the 
Roman Pontiff holds the Church of Jesus 
Christ in shameful exile. It was here, on 
the banks of a river exposed to the most 
impetuous of winds, that I spent my child- 
hood with my parents, and afterwards my 
youth, devoted to the foolish errors of that | 
time of life.” But it was here also that on | 
the Monday in Holy Week, 1327, at six 
o'clock in the morning, he saw Laura’s face 
for the first time. He has made that face 
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as deathless as the memory of his distaste 
for Avignon apart from her. 

Petrarch lies in Rome. As for Laura, 
her bones are now one knows. not where. 
When Arthur Young travelled in France 
before the Revolution, he saw her resting- 
place in the Church of the Cordeliers. It 
was, he tells us, “nothing but a stone in 
the pavement, with a figure engraven on it, 
partly effaced, surrounded by an inscription 
in Gothic letters, and another in the wall 
adjoining, with the armorial of the family 
of Sade.” Whatever it was, it has now 
disappeared, with the church itself. They 
had not much respect for such sentimental 
trifles during the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, when a Temple of Reason 
was established here in Avignon as well as 
in Paris. 

By the way, what would not one of our 
latter-day journalists have given to have 
been with Francis the First of France when 
he paid his tribute of regard to Laura’s 
memory? This monarch was not content to 
see her tombstone. He had her exhumed,and 
contemplated her very bones. With her 
body they found a leaden casket, contain- 
ing some of Petrarch’s verses; and it is 
said that the cultured monarch had the 
} impudence to tack some lines of his own to 

those of Petrarch. It surely was impudence, 
even though the sentiment of the Royal 
Prince was of its kind both good and true. 

From the cathedral I proceeded to the 
adjoining rock, which was the site of the 
earliest settlement here, and for awhile 
sheltered under the noble stone pines, which 
| grow so magnificently even on so elevated 
and exposed a site. According to certain 
professors in derivations, this rock gives 
Avignon its name: from the Greek 
* Aouenion,” lord of the waters. One can 
well understand it. 

Even on this most comfortless of days 
I tasted something of the far-extending 
panorama of land and water to be had from 
the rock, The Rhone flows at its base; 
beyond is the® Durance. No more con- 
venient perch could have been found in all 
Rhone’s course for levying tribute on passing 
boats. Across the river is Villeneuve, a 
mass of medieval towers. Between the 
two fortresses navigators might expect a 
sorry time of it, unless they had conciliated 
the lords of the land. 

It is a superb standpoint. One may 
dabble in historical reverie all the day.on 
such a spot. 

The Bridge of St. Bénézet below is a 
} relic such as we have few of in England, 





There are but three full arches left to it, 
with the chapel of St. Nicolas still standing 
on the first buttress from the land. It 
dates from the twelfth century, and is the 
work of one of those bridge-building con- 
fraternities about which M. Jusserand, in 
his “ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,” has told us so much, The* name 
Bénézet perpetuates the head of the brother- 
hood. 

However, the more romantic populace 
prefer not to accept this rational account of 
the origin of the famous bridge. They have 
designed a legend which has superior points 
in it. According to the legend, Bénézet 
was a young shepherd, who one day, while 
tending his sheep, heard the divine voice 
thrice bidding him go to Avignon and 
build a bridge over the Rhone. ‘“ What 


will become of my flock in that case?” he 


enquired. “It shall be looked after,” 
replied the voice, “and as for you, what 
you shall do will be told you and money 
shall not be wanting.” From his sheep 
young Bénézet went boldly into Avignon, 
and there found the Bishop preaching a 
sermon to his congregation. He did not 
hesitate, He stepped into their midst— 
doubtless to the Bishop’s dissatisfaction— 
and exclaimed: “ Listen, all of you. My 
Lord Jesus Christ sends me to make a 
bridge over the Rhone.” As an analogous 
case, one may suppose a simple young 
collier nowadays forcing his way into 
Parliament, while the House of Commons 
is sitting, and crying out that he has a 
divine commission to bridge the English 
Channel. Naturally, the Bishop resented 
the lad’s interference with his sermon. In 
fact poor Bénézet was condemned there and 
then to be chastised. But he repeated to 
his custodian the words he had cried in 
church. “‘ What! you! a mere shepherd !” 
retorted the other. ‘“ When no King, not 
even great Charlemagne himself, has dared 
to attempt it!’ Well, you shall have a trial 
before being punished. Do you see this 
stone? If you can lift it I will believe 
that God sends you here.” ‘The lad was.to be 
put to the proof before the Bishop and the 
people. It seemed a hopeless business, 
however, as the stone was thirteen feet long, 
seven broad, and proportionably thick. But 
Bénézet shouldered it as if it had been a 
besom, and, followed by the estonished 
Bishop, the civil authorities, and all the 
people, he carried it to the riverside, and set 
it down with the remark: “It will do for 
the foundation.” No wonder that money 
enough was now speedily forthcoming, that 
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the bridge was built, and that the shepherd 
lad was eventually canonised, 

Whichever account of Avignon’s bridge’s 
origin we accept it is impossible not to 
admire the bridge itself as it was centuries 
ago, The missing arches may readily be 
supplied by the imagination, and the 
whole carried across the river—more than 
half a mile in length. 

The Rhone has done damage enough to 
Avignon at one time and another. It has 
wrecked the bridge utterly. But one may 
be grateful to it that it has spared the 
fragment of it that remains. 

The relic is of course no longer a high- 
way. The Bridge of St. Bénézet has been 
superseded. But pious Avignon remembers 
the founder on an annual féte day in July. 
Bénézet’s remains—or at least, part of 
them—have been transferred from the 
little chapel against whose base Rhone’s 
waters are eternally chafing with a song of 
menace more or less loud, to the church 
of St. Didier, in the heart of the town. 
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CHAPTER LIII. BROKEN-HEARTED. 


Ir was a long drive to Meretown from 
the Rothery valley. The lake must, be 
headed, then the ground slowly ascended 
till a smaller sheet of water was reached, in 
which steep hills bathed their feet, while 
above them eagles sailed slowly. When 
the road at last reached the summit of the 
pass the view was very glorious, and one 
could look back and catch sight of the 
trees in the valley, and take a last look at 
the glittering waters of the lake. 

The wayside inn offered rest and refresh- 
ment, such as it was, for man and beast, 
before travellers started on the long drive 
down into Meretown. 

It was Jim Oldcorn, and not one of the 
new grooms, who had received very early 
orders to bring round the trap for Mr. 
Bethune so that he might catch the morn- 
ing train. Forster’s luggage consisted of one 
small portmanteau, and as he came out of 
the Palace hastily carrying it himself and 
fixing it in the trap, Jim Oldcorn noticed 
how ill the gentleman looked ; further, he 
saw that when he took his place beside him 
no one came out to bid him good-bye, and 
that he himself said not a word. 





Oldcorn was not’one to break the silence 
easily, so his words’ were few, but he 
noted that Mr, Bethune only once looked 
back at the Palace, and that was not till 
he reached the inn at the top of the pass. 
He stood then on the ridge and, refusing to 
go indoors, remained motionless-in the raw 
morning air, gazing eastward to where 
the sun was slowly rising from a bank of 
grey clouds. 

Forster’s face was so much changed in 
the few hours that had elapsed since his 
interview with Penelope that his friends 
would hardly have recognised him. He 
looked at things around him as if he did 
not see them, He was only conscious of 
one thing, Philip’s face, and he fully 
understood only three words, “ Philip was 
murdered.” Then he realised that he was 
tied and bound to this secret for the rest of 
his life. The old man was mad, of course. 
No one could convict him, and, if it were 
known, he would merely be placed in a 
madhouse; but how could he, Forster 
Bethune, proclaim this thing? Penelope 
had told him, and the man who had done 
it was her father. He could only fly, fly 
far away from the Rothery glen, but even 
flight could not kill memory. Who was in 
truth Philip’s murderer if. not himself? 
Who should be given up to justice if not 
he, who had brought this about, indirectly, 
perhaps, but not less surely? Why had he 
ever fled from his duty to come back to 
England, to this fatal valley of the Rothery, 
and to—— ? 

He was Philip’s murderer, and yet he 
might not proclaim it. 

He suddenly roused himself enough to 
know that he was looking out towards the 
Rothery trees, and it seemed—though it 
really was impossible—that he could, from 
where he stood, hear the roar of the hateful 
stream, which was the only dirge Philip 
would ever have sung over him. 

As Forster stood there with folded arms 
all the history of the past two years 
unrolled itself slowly before his eyes. 
Where were his great aims, what had 
become of his noble ambition? Where 
was the Forster who could proclaim peace 
and goodwill to his brethren, and tell 
them there was a noble life to be lived 
even in this world? Where was the 
enthusiasm and the joy in his belief? 
Was it gone? Had his sin blotted it all 
out ? 

Here, however, Jim Oldcorn broke in 
upon his thoughts. 

“It’s Jenny Mason as has been tellin’ 
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@ varra quear ghoast tale. Last night it 
cum farder and farder doon the road, and 
Jenny’s hair grew stiffer an’ stiffer, and her 
tung drier an’ drier. She was fairly flaysum, 
and her knees wer’ rattlin’ tagiddar like a 
mill hopper.” 

* A ghost—whose ghost ?” asked Forster, 
as if he believed in apparitions. 

“She didn’t ken what ta duat nor whose 
ghoast it wer. Sumtimes it appear’t an’ 
sumtimes vanish’t ; his face was as white as 
a cloot.” 

“Foolish tales, Jim ; the spirits of the 
departed can be near without being seen.” 

“ Wall—if ye was to see one, sir, it wud 
knock the life out of ye as wid live 
herrings ; we aw laff till our toime comes.” 

“We must hurry forward,” said Forster, 
getting into the trap. 

“Yes, sir, sartin sure. I told Jeanie 
there not to be flaysum aboot ghoasts. 
Women be fearful creatures, so aw told her, 
and says I, ‘Jeanie, ah doot thoo’ll be 
takkin ta the heels if thoo even sees a 
fla-cro’ in a field i’ tatie time.” 

Then the two relapsed into silence, and 
the only sounds heard were those of the 
wheels and the horse’s hoofs upon the road. 

Very slowly Forster was resolving that 
he could not go home. He could not face 
all those dear ones, who believed in him 


and who loved him—so unworthy to be 
loved. No, he would go straight to the 
settlement, and there he would try to 


expiate his crime. There he might lead 
the life of an anchorite of old, not in 
literal solitude, but in the solitude which 
to him would be worse—the solitude of the 
soul which has fallen from its high estate. 

He must go to London, and there he 
could find out all particulars and get a few 
necessary things, and then he would say 
good-bye to all that made life beautiful : 
the love of home, and the society and 
friendship of his equals. 

This was the resolve that shaped itself in 
his mind as the carriage drove over those 
long, dreary miles with only the wild hills 
around, seeming to reproach the man who 
was flying from himself and from his own 
treachery. 

At last, after what seemed to him long 
ages, the station came in sight, a little 
mountain station which tourists enlivened 
in summer weather, but which was now 
deserted and sad. 

**Ye’ll be cumin’ back soon, sir,” said 
Jim Oldcorn with a smile. ‘The poor 
young master wud be for ye to stop rayder 
langer with us if he wur alive; hooiver he 





died he wur a good man. It’s noah use 
moorning fur the dead, it’s moorning fur the 
heedstrong, loike our King, as we shud be ; 
he’s gud for nowt at aw, but he was oalas a 
one to hoald his own. Gud day, sir, 
and aw’s sartin sure ye’ll cum agin. The 
Princess will nivver see neahboddy like 
yursel’ that will be suitin’ of her.” 

“Good-bye, Jim Oldcorn. I shall never 
come back. You must tell the Princess 
that—tha P 

The train was coming, there was no 
more time, and Forster could only just end 
his sentence. 

“Tell her, Oldcorn, that I said, ‘God 
bless her, and good-bye,’ for I shall never 
see her again.” 

“Ah’ll tell her iverything. Ah’ll keep 
nowt back,” said Oldcorn, and then he 
shook his head, and as he turned the horse’s 
head he thought to himself : 

“He looks as if he wur keepit sum’at 
to hissel’.” 

Then with one more shake of his head, 
Jim Oldcorn began ‘his return journey, 
pondering upon many things. 


Dora Bethune had once more begun her 
life of active occupation for the good of 
others. It was expected of her, and habit 
is powerful. So she helped her mother to 
answer notes, and she looked out references 
which her father needed. She went on 
errands to the village and she helped Adela 
with her classes. It was all very prosaic, 
but also very soothing to her troubled 
mind. Mr. De Lucy and his sister were 
still at the vicarage, and it was curious how 
often she met him and how constantly they 
came up to the Castle. Dora was too much 
preoccupied to quarrel, and she was now so 
meek that there was no “ getting a rise out 
of her,” as De Lucy expressed it, Evi- 
dently something was very much the matter 
with her, and he wondered what it was 
that had so suddenly changed the merry 
girl into a thoughtful woman, 

Mr. De Lucy was soon going to leave the 
vicarage for his usual winter tramp on the 
Continent, but this year he was reluctant 
to start. He had begun to realise too 
clearly that his sister invariably echoed 
his sentiments. She was very unlike Dora 
Bethune, who always gave him new ideas. 
What could be the matter with her? 

In the meanwhile he gave her silent 
sympathy. He was the only one who 
could see that she was suffering ; the others 
only laughed if he hinted that Dora was 
out of spirits. 
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She had been, they said, rather over-tired 
with nursing Forster, and the long journey 
had wearied her, that was all; certainly 
she was as active as ever, and it was such 
a comfort to have her at home again. 

He was walking down the village street 
one day, hoping that he might meet her, 
when he was agreeably surprised by seeing 
the flutter of her dress down a copse walk. 
The postman had just gone by towards the 
Castle, otherwise the road was solitary. 

He also turned into the copse and followed 
Dora, pretending to himself that this was 
the road he had always intended to take. 
Suddenly he saw the girl seated on a fallen 
trunk. Her lithe figure was bent forward 
and she was sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

De Lucy was utterly taken off his guard. 
To see Dora in tears was a sight too strange 
to be borne with equanimity. 

“Miss Dora— Miss Dora,” he said, 
approaching her and sitting down close 
beside her, “what is the matter? I see 
you have a letter. Is anything the 
matter with your brother? Is he ill? 
Please tell me. Don’t you know I—I am 
much distressed to see you cry.” 

Dora was far too wretched to mind at all 
what Mr. De Lucy felt, but nevertheless 
she was grateful for his sympathy, 

She lifted her tear-stained face. 

“Don’t say anything about it, I mean 
don’t say that you saw me crying. Yes, it 
is about Forster. Something dreadful has 
happened. He—he—oh! he tells me not 
to tell any one till to-morrow evening, but I 
must—I must.” 

“Tell me, I’m as good as no one.” 

** Yes—but you must promise not to say 
anything about it.” 

“Of course I won’t, I’m not a——’ 

“Forgive me, but you don’t know what 
it is to feel very, very miserable, and not to 
be able to show it. Forster says that—that 
he is going to Africa.” 

“TI thought he always intended to do 
? 


? 


so. 
“Yes, he meant to go some day, but he 
is going to-morrow, and—and without 
coming home first. Ob, Forster—Forster!” 

“ Perhaps it is because some of his seamps 
have got into trouble that he must go at 
once, It does not take long, Miss Dora, in 
these days to get to the Cape.” 

Dora stood up and looked at her com- 
panion. She did not seem to notice him, 
but appeared to be gazing at something 
before her which horrified her, There was 
an expression on her face which made De 





Lucy feel sure that she was not making too 
much of an imaginary evil. 

“T know that one can get back easily— 
I know it, But—but Forster says that he 
will never come back, never.” 

“ But why—why%” said De Lucy, utterly 
puzzled. 

“T don’t know—quite exactly, no—I 
don’t know. I think that the death of 
Philip Winskell has Oh! it is dreadful.” 

‘To-morrow ! and you are not to tell!” 

“No, but I must see him. Oh, you can 
help me if you will, Mr. De Lucy.” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Then ask me to stay at the vicarage, 
and I can go to Southampton to see him 
just once more.” 

“Of course I will, but-——” 

Poor De Lucy felt utterly nonplussed. 
What about propriety and a chaperon? Of 
course the Bethunes would not allow it. 
Then he rose to the occasion. 

“Oh, I know; there’s Mrs. Grant, our 
great-aunt, who is coming for the day, she 
can stay the night. She is a lady of seventy, 
but a wonderful musician, at least she used 
to be, and you are fond of music. I'll 
telegraph ; let me go and arrange everything, 
and let me see, you must take the eight 
o’clock train to-morrow. Everybody will be 
in bed ; you can go alone, and I'll meet you | 
to-morrow and take you home, Wait here | 
till I come back if you are not cold.” 

‘*Oh! you are good,” she said, and sat 
down to read her letter over and over again. 
It was short, and told her little, but between 
the lines she read very much, 


The little tender was -just going to start 
to take the friends and passengers to the 
“Teuton,” now lying some way down 
the river in the Southampton Water. It 
was her last trip, and it would bring back 
the friends of the travellers who had not 
yet left the deck. Dora had only come 
just in time, and she hurried forward, 
explaining her errand to the officials. 

* All right, miss ; make haste, just off.” 
Dora stood on the little puffing steamer, 
but her eyes could take in none of the [ 
beauty of the scene. She had only one | 
thought, one idea—that she must see Forster, [| 
and must know that—— She could not end 
the sentence. 

. No one greeted Dora, as she hurried 
on board. bewildered by the. busy scene. 
Her eye sought her brother everywhere. 
Oh! she had so little time; where could 
he be? She asked one official, who politely 
told her to look round for herself, the 
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gentleman was sure to be on deck. Dora 
looked round and hurried backward and 
forward, but she could not see him. Was 
it all a myth? Was his letter the result 
of fever? Then she went below. Here 
there were very few people, and passing 
along the narrow passage by the cabins 
| she searched everywhere. Suddenly she 
saw Forster leaning over the side of the 
ship away from all the bustle and excite- 
ment. His back was turned to her, but 
with one cry of “Forster!” she was by 
his side, her arms were round his neck, 
and her tears were falling on him. 

“‘Oh, Forster, I have found you. Come 
away, come back home. I have so few 
minutes. I thought I had missed you 
altogether. Tell me, what does it all mean ? 
You will break my heart.” 

The tall, strong man was entirely over- 
come by this unexpected meeting. 

“My little Dora, my little sister, you 
here! You—you—oh, child! you were 
right, you said ai 

“ But, Forster, never mind the past, come 
back home.” 

“Hush ! listen, Dora; you know that 
you all believed in me, you all loved me; 
that must be all over, but I can’t tell them 
so. Some day, perbaps, I shall write and 
explain, but not yet. You must say nothing. 
This is our last meeting, Dora, I will tell 
my mother that I have urgent business. 
Child, your brother is, is—-— I caused 
Philip’s death. I did it indirectly, but— 
it was my fault, I did it, and Iam going 
to learn—to learn ‘ 

He broke off, his own agony was not 
to be easily mastered, but Dora could not— 
would not understand. 

“You! Oh, no, Forster! not you!” 

“You remember—it was you, Dora, who 
said, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ I 
went straight into it. I was not God- 
forsaken, but in saving me He showed 
me what my sin was. There is nothing 
but lifelong penance possible for me, and 
I am going to—to—see if God will for- 
give me, a sinner.” 

There was a whistle heard ; it was the 
tender announcing its departure. 

“ Forster, Forster, you must not go. You 
—you ” But he gently released him- 
self and almost carried her to the tender. 

“Good-bye, my little Dora, my comforter. 
Pray for me. God will hear you,” 


CHAPTER LIV. REALISATION, 


One morning Penelope Winskell awoke 
to a new existence, Since Forster’s de- 





parture she had not been able to measure 
time. Life had seemed to be like some 
vast, dreary desert, devoid of land-marks, 
in which she was forced to walk on and on 
without any conscious aim or hope. 

Gradually her sensations became less 
vague. She began to feel that there were 
some resting-places at which she might 
halt. She at last became conscious that 
she was weighed down by an overwhelming 
oppression—the oppression of a crime, 
The unholy thing was ever near to her, 
grasping her with its burning hand and 
repeating : 

“Philip Gillbanks has been murdered by 
the people he saved from ruin.” 

At first she could only realise that his 
death had for ever separated her from 
Forster. 

For her, Forster was dead. Love him as 
she might, nothing could recall the past; 
nothing could make his love live again in 
any form save that of remorse. Penelope 
had been allowed to look into a great, if an 
erring, man’s heart, and she now knew that 
holiness and sin cannot live under the same 
roof without waging. a war in which one 
must be the conqueror. Forster’s love had 
brought about his ruin and Philip’s death, 
and she had stood by and had more than 
consented. Then, from the contemplation 
of Forster’s mind, she tried to look into her 
own. All had been vanity and sorrow; 
and nowhere was there any hope, nowhere 
any true joy. Was this the happy life, was 
this the expectation she had started upon 
so joyfully? There was no hope anywhere, 
and no joy. Forster had gone, and she finally 
realised that in time his life would reassert 
itself. She knew that permanent despon- 
dency was utterly foreign to his nature, even 
if remorse were never conquered. His life 
would be lived for others, and his own 
happiness would be merged in theirs. For 
Philip’s sake he would persevere. 

Philip! Now that he was dead, some- 
times she would sit brooding long hours 
upon the thought of him and on Forster’s 
love for him. This was perhaps the first 
thing she began fully to realise. Philip 
had been noble, otherwise Forster ¢ould not 
have loved him. If her joy had been so 
small, his had not been greater. She had 
ample time to retrace the past, and to re- 
mtember—now that it could no longer anger 
her—his look of yearning, expectant hope. 
She could even recall the manly courage 
with which he had borne his disappoint- 
ments, his determination to leave her free, 
and to let time bring her nearer to him. 
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Now that she was alone, doubly alone, 
she craved for sympathy; but where could 
she find it ? 

To ask her uncle for it was impossible. 
She must not blame him for having brought 
her up with only one object in view. 
Penelope was too noble to do this, though 
during this time her soul cried out from its 
depth of loneliness, longing for some one to 
take pity on her. 

eThe servants made a circle of silence 

round her, wondering at the silent grief 
which was apparent on the face of the 
beautiful young widow. 

She would not go out, for she dreaded 
remembrance, and she preferred her own 
chamber, where day after day she sat in 
front of the old embroidery frame. Except 
for an occasional stitch when her uncle came 
in, however, she did nothing. Her meals 
were brought to her in the adjoining room, 
and mechanically she ate them, refusing 
her uncle’s company and never asking any 
questions. 

Sometimes Betty would try to rouse 
her, and would tell her that she must 
go out or she would be ill, but Penelope 
did not seem to hear her; she was in 
truth living ancther life. 

Philip had been murdered by her own 
father. 

That was the refrain she heard all day. 
She had hardly dared to look out of her 
window lest she should see the King creep- 
ing along the wall, and that he should 
once more beckon her to come to him. 

One day the Duke told her that he 
was trying to persuade her father to trust 
him with his treasure-trove, but at present 
unsuccessfully. 

“For your sake, Penzie, I must accom- 
plish this. Suppose you should ever marry 
again, it might——” 

“Oh!” she said almost under her breath, 
rising from her seat and for the first time 
rousing herself. “Oh, uncle, you must 
not talk like that. We owe so much to 
the memory of Philip Gillbanks.” 

“Of course, of course, my dear, and 
your grief is most fitting, but widows are 
rather lonely beings. If anything were to 
happen to me, I should like to feel that you 
had a protector. As for your father—-—” 

Penelope shuddered a little. 

“He is mad. He is not answerable 


for his actions.” 


“Well, some might think so, but at 
times I believe that his madness has some 
very well-reasoned method in it. He hugs 
this treasure-trove because he fancies it 





gives him power. You would be surprised 
to see how strange his conduct has of late 
become. We cannot persuade him to come 
and sleep here in the Palace at night, 
though he will come in by day, and now 
not even Oldcorn is allowed to enter his 
burrow. He keeps it locked and double 
locked because he has placed half his hoard 
in the turret room. But strange to say 
Jim declares that his mind is as clear 
as ever about all the business of the property. 
Sometimes I think it would be a good 
thing, Penelope, if you were to try and 
make him give up that farm room, He 
really listens to you at times.” 

“To me, to me?” 

Then it came into her mind that it was 
her father who had discovered her love 
for Forster, and perhaps it was because 
of that—that Philip had been murdered. 

She burst into tears—the first tears the 
Duke had ever seen her shed, she, the 
proud Princess ! 

The realisation of this horrible thing was 
too great a strain upon her. 

“Do you understand about Philip, uncle ? 
He was—he was—what am I saying?” 

“Come, come,” said the Duke, taking 
his snuff-box out of his pocket. ‘Of course 
it is all very sad, but after a time—I don’t 
say yet, not this year ‘or next year—but 
after a tims you must take your place 
in society again.” 

“Do you think that would drown the 
thought of Philip, uncle ?” 

Penelope had turned her back upon the 
Duke, and, for the first time since Forster’s 
departure, she stood gazing out of the 
window and over the glen. It was a 
beautiful day. The sun was shining over 
the landscape. 

The Duke, looking at his niece, thought : 

“Tt is strange, very strange, certainly. 
Penzie was not so much taken up with 
Philip whilst he lived. Indeed, I should 
have said - 

Aloud he answered : 

‘Of course, my dear, the world is a very 
useful institution—one knows by experience 
that what at first seemed impossible, after 
a time can become agreeable. You must 
try and rouse yourself, and, pardon me for 
saying so, Penelope, but I should advise you 
to take a lighter view of your grief. The 
human mind is not formed for solitude, nor 
for the too careful cherishing of sorrow.” 

Penelope turned round and faced her 
uncle, the man she had so long adored. | 
“Shall I tell him,” she thought; ‘“ what | 
would he say?” Then the temptation, 
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strong as it was, was resisted, ‘ No—no, I 
must bear it alone. Uncle does not, never 
has understood, he cannot. Only Forster 
knew, and he, he Oh, I wounded him. 
I seem made to hurt all those who love me ; 
I will not spoil another life—I will not.” 

‘*T will do as you wish, uncle,” she said, 
and she laid her head on his shoulder and 
cried softly. The Duke, however, preferred 
to see her proud and brave, for he hated tears. 

“That’s right. Restrain your sorrow, 
child, and lead a more natural life. By- 
and-by I will take you to town; change of 
scenery and of occupation will do much for 
you.” 

“ But, uncle, don’t you see that I must be 
true to Philip? You know that he loved me.” 

“* Of course he did.” 

“Even for a crime he would not have 
forsaken me.” 

“For a crime?” 

“He loved me in spite of—of—— do 
you think that, after all, it is possible that a 
man may be born noble ?” 

“There are a few accidents in nature. I 
quite believe Philip was one of them. I 
never saw him other than a gentleman and 
most generous.” 

“He was born a gentleman. If he were 
alive he might despise me.” 

“My dear child, all such metaphysical 
questions should be left to those who enjoy 
them. The true philosophy of life is how 
to make the best of it. You have health, 
wealth, beauty; there is but one thing 
against you—against us.” 

“One, one—but that is a dreadful one.” 

“Well, an unfortunate circumstance has 
deprived your father of that right judge- 
ment which is very necessary for man’s 
happiness, and still more for the happiness 
of those who live with him, You alone 
may persuade him to give up his manias 





and to—to waive his right to direct his 
temporal affairs.” 

** Uncle, he hates me.” 

“Strong language is unbefitting. 
can act without it.” 

“Uncle! Uncle, look,” she said, seizing 
the Duke’s arm, “there he is; I can’t go to 
him. I—I—TI think I have lost my nerve,” 
she said, actually trembling a little. 

The Duke hated emotion, but he took 
Penzie’s hand gently in his as he looked oyt 
of the window. 

“Yes, your father is going to the turret. 
He carries his hoards there, and I begin to 
fear that some accident may befall them or 
him. You must go to him, and try to F 

“Must I?” Penzie hid her face in her 
hands. “Uncle, don’t you know, don’t 
you know?” She felt that she must tell 
him all the truth, for the secret was too 
heavy for her to bear alone. 

“ Know what?” 

Then she calmed herself; her will was 
shaken but it was still strong. She would 
spare him. His was a nature which refused 
to be saddened, and instinctively sought 
happiness. He had given her so much 
that for his sake she would bear this awful 
secret alone. 

“‘T am very weak,” she answered, raising 
her head; “forgive me. You used to tell 
me women’s tears were foolish, I will go 
to my father and——” 

“You must not mope any longer, child. 
You certainly must not. Could Philip know 
he would be the last to wish it.” 

“Philip!” she repeated to hetself as the 
Duke left her. Then taking down her 
cloak, she thought : 

“T will go to my father. He musi tell 
me more, I must know everything. The 
dead are stronger than the living—oh, yes, 
much stronger. ’ 


One 
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